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ln This Issue: 


A. J. MUSTE’s talk at the recent an- 
nual dinner of the War Resisters League 
met with such enthusiastic response thut 
we are printing his adaptation of wt as 
our lead article in this issue. Conse- 
quently, we are postponing until -nex! 
month the latest installment of Muste’« 
autobiography, which describes how the 
A. F. of L. and the Communist Party 
attempted to sabotage Brookwood Labor 
School in the early Twenties. 


B. J. WIDICK, an active auto unionis: 
in Detroit, has written extensively for 
such publications as the Nation and the 
New Republic. He is the co-author, with 
Irving Howe, of The UAW and Walter 


Reuther. 


RUSSELL A. FRASER is assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Princeton Univer- 
sity. He has taught at Duke University 
and U. C. L. A. He recently spent a year 
in England doing research. 


HELEN MEARS, who has lived in both 
China and Japan, has written on the Fur 
East for a number of national publica- 
tions. She is the author of three books: 
Year of the Wild Boar, Mirror for Amer- 
icans—Japan, and The First Book of 
Japan. 

JEANNE S. BAGBY’s poems have ap- 
peared in “little” magazines here and 
abroad. She writes that she is currently 
editing Span, (521 EF. 87th St., New 
York 28, N. Y.), a magazine devoted to 
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literary criticism, “joining Quakers and 
other peace groups, since I feel that ai 
this moment peace supersedes even Art.” 


MILLEN BRAND is the author of The 
Outward Room and other novels, and co- 
author of the screen play of The Snake 
Pit. He writes: “I continually batlile 
with the idea that poetry must take ve 
subordinate place in writing, and hare 
only a little space devoted to it as if i! 
were a decoration and not one of the 
great forms of writing used for narrative 
and communication from Homer on 
down . .. For twenty years I’ve been 
working on Local Lives, a book of narru- 
tive poetry about the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man area between Allentown and Read- 
ing. The present poem about Papanahoal 
is based on two unpublished manuscrip!s 
in the collection of the Schwenkfelder 
Library at Pennsburg, Pennsylvania.” 


DAVID .MeREYNOLDS, who ran for 
Congress unsuccessfully on the Socialis! 
Party-Social Democratic Federation tick- 
et last year, is active in the anti-war 
movement, 

NEXT MONTH?’s Liperation will include 
an article by Harold Rosenberg demon- 
strating some of the alarming affinities 
between the University and the Corpora- 
tion in present-day America; two poems 
by Allen Ginsberg, author of the celeh- 
rated Howl; and two reviews of C. Wrigh! 
Mills’ important new book on The Causes 
of World War III. 
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WHERE WILL THEY STOP? 


Are the victims beginning to fight 
back? 

Three separate large-scale actions, 
two under way and one contemplated, 
give cause for hope. 

On April 18, thousands of persons 
are expected to march through the 
streets of Washington to call for “the 
orderly and speedy integration of 
schools throughout the United States” 
(see back cover). Twelve thousand 
young people poured into Washington 
with similar demands on October 25. 
On the surface at least, they were ig- 
nored, shunted aside, or given the 
traditional vague promises. The prom- 
ises have not been fulfilled, and 
now the demonstrators are coming 
back, strengthened in numbers and, 
let us hope, determined not to be 
put off so easily this time. In any 
case, they are resolved to keep coming 
back until integration is a reality. 

“Perimeter Projects” are being 
planned for the last week in March, 
in a number of cities, to dramatize the 
extent of total destruction that would 
take place in the event of war. It is 
estimated that a single 20-megaton 
bomb would wipe out everybody and 
everything in an area bounded by a 
circle 143 miles around. Some of the 
prospective victims will walk the 
radius of the circle (18 miles) or 
ride in a motorcade around its circum- 
ference, calling for an end to the 
manufacture and testing of such weap- 
ons. They will appeal to other pros- 
pective victims to take action. 

Walter Reuther has called for a 
March of the Unemployed to Wash- 
ington this spring to dramatize their 
plight (see p. 9). 

Young people are being given the 
opportunity to be in motion with 
their fellows in a society and at a time 
when there hasn’t been any motion— 
at least not in the right general di- 
rection. The color, the sense of be- 
longing, the common dedication to 
something greater than ourselves have 
been the property of groups like the 
marines or the Communists. 

The projects will probably have a 
more beneficial effect on the partic- 
ipants than on the politicians they 
are intended to influence. Unfortu- 
nately the committees are putting 
forth lukewarm programs, based on 
the theory that this is the way to win 
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big-name sponsorship, support from 
the traditionally fearful liberal organ- 
izations, and greater mass participa- 
tion. But once people get the idea of 
going out into the streets and demand- 
ing their rights, there is no telling 
what they will learn or where they 
will stop. They may learn their own 
strength. They may learn that poli- 
ticlans aren't interested in putting 
their professed objectives into prac- 
tice. They may move forward into 
direct action and nonviolent civil dis- 
obedience. 

Some realization of this may have 
influenced George Meany, president 
of the A. F. L.-C. L O., when he 
signed an integration petition but re- 
fused to sponsor the March to Wash- 
ington. The demands didn’t frighten 
him but the prospect of numbers of 
people aroused, independently organ- 
ized, and on the march did. 

Mass political action will never be 
a substitute for nonviolent direct ac- 
tion at home, in the manner of the 
Montgomery bus protest or the 
Koinonia interracial community. But 
it can be a powerful adjunct. And it 
can help people gain the awareness 
and the militancy out of which can 
come not only more local Montgom- 
eries and Koinonias but also direct- 
action projects which will coordinate 
country-wide (or even world-wide) 
opposition to war, and racial and 
economic inequality. D. D. 


THAT OPPOSITION TO CONSCRIPTION 


After perfunctory and brief discus- 
sion, the proposal to extend the Selec- 
tive Service Act another four years 
passed the House Armed Services 
Committee with a single dissenting 
vote among nearly thirty members. 
Subsequently, it passed the House it- 
self at a session not largely attended 
because everybody knew draft exten- 
sion was in the bag. Indications are 
that there may be a little more talk 
when the bill presently comes before 
the Senate, but the result will be the 
same. 

A decade ago, the pacifist and near 
pacifist forces in this country were 
engaged in a campaign against peace- 
time conscription and universal mili- 
tary training in which they showed a 
high degree of solidarity and turned 
out impressive propagandist and edu- 
cational material based on brilliant 
research. The arguments presented 
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were often calculated to appeal to 
nonpacifists also, and there were oc- 
casions when questions arose as to 
whether they were not incompatible 
with pacifist principles. Be that as it 
may, the campaign got substantial 
backing from labor, farm, church, 
educational and civic organizations of 
nearly every political complexion ex- 
cept the extreme right. In those days 
quite a lot of people were singing 
“I’ve got that opposition to conscrip- 
tion down in my heart!” 


This year, except for some of the 
churches, none of the nonpacifist 
liberal groups lifted a finger. One 
moral we may draw is that a major 
pacifist effort enlisting broad support 
on some specific issue such as con- 
scription, U. M. T., or nuclear testing 
may at times be valid, but the limi- 
tations and even dangers of such ef- 
forts must be kept in mind. Programs 
which leave the war machine and the 
war system itself intact often end in 
frustration, and even if some limited 
goal is achieved, it is likely to be be- 
cause the military can accomplish 
their aim by another method. It is 
as a matter of fact doubtful whether 
for purely military reasons universal 
conscription is needed in an age when 
manpower steadily becomes less im- 
portant than machinery. The draft is 
retained because it is probably a 
cheap way to get trainees from lower 
economic levels and in order to main- 
tain an atmosphere of crisis and con- 
formity. 

Secondly, in the smooth progress 
of the matter in Congress and the 
country we have obviously another 
glaring instance of the lack of popu- 
lar concern and resistance, and the 
resulting impression that our culture 
is increasingly one of “the bland lead- 
ing the bland”. Edward R. Murrow, 
who, in spite of his eminence, is 
having his troubles with C. B. S., and 
who gained fame in 1954 by his TV 
program blasting Senator McCarthy, 
recently suggested that in the present 
less hysterical but prosperous period 
it is actually more difficult to get 
controversial material into channels 
of mass communication than it was 
then. 

Finally, the twenty or so votes 
against the draft in the House were, 
we are informed, almost all those of 
freshmen Congressmen, and this seems 
a little on the hopeful side. However 
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they did not insist on a roll call, 
which would have put legislators on 
record for their constituents and the 
public generally. When the Congress- 
man who acted as a sort of floor leader 
for the opposition was asked by the 
press why they had not pressed for a 
roll call, he replied that they knew 
they did not have enough votes to 
win, so there was no use. This in 
face of a situation, so we are told, 
where there was enough doubt about 
conscription in certain sections of the 
country so that if there had been a 
roll call quite a few additional Con- 
gressmen would have had to vote no. 
If twenty or as many as fifty had 
stood up to be counted, it would prob- 
ably have been front page news. It 
would have aroused controversy, which 
is desperately needed just now. Cer- 
tainly, failing to take an open stand 
is no way to dispel apathy or a sense 
of helplessness, no way to inject some 
passion into “that opposition to con- 
scription”. 

A. J. M. 


PRESSURES FROM BELOW 


By comparison with the Twentieth 
Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party in 1955, when Khrushchev and 
Mikoyan dropped their anti-Stalin 
bombshells, the recent Twenty-first 
Congress was a lackluster affair. 

Those who were heartened in 1955 
and expected the Kremlin to hurtle 
headlong to full democracy will be 
disappointed with the results of the 
latest Congress. Those who in 1955 
viewed the attack on Stalin’s tyranny 
as a typical Stalinist ruse likewise 
will find no fresh evidence for their 
position. 

Since the Twentieth Congress the 
Soviet world machine has chugged 
along in confused and confusing fash- 
ion. Khrushchev’s denunciation of 
the “cult of the individual” implied a 
certain liberalization. Without say- 
ing so in so many words, it promised 
an end to Stalinist murders, purges 
and frame-up trials. It offered hope; 
of a higher living standard, more con- 
sumer goods, repeal of the forced 
purchase of peasant goods. 

In some measure these have been 
achieved. With the economy making 
dramatic progress the slave labor 
camps have, for the most part, been 
depopulated. An American jurist, 
back from Russia, reports that only 2 
per cent of the prisoners now are 
political. This is poor by Western 
standards, but a great improvement 
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over the past. The people of Russia 
have not won their right to speak, 
assemble, etc. but the relaxation oi 
repression is a fact. 

In Poland, where the workers of 
Poznan struck for freedom and the 
workers of Warsaw conducted a peace- 
ful revolution in October 1956, the 
relaxation has been far more dra- 
matic. Here people actually speak 
freely, though they do not write free- 
ly nor assemble freely. But the se- 
cret police has been abolished and 
all political prisoners freed. The tone 
of Communism here is different. 

On the negative side should be 
noted the continuing deterioration of 
the relations with Titoist Yugoslavia 
and the fierce efforts to suppress the 
notion that there can be any other 
road to Socialism than that laid 
down by Moscow. It is deplorable, 
also, that the Kremlin persists on its 
side in the pursuit of cold war poli- 
cies such as the current pressure on 
Berlin. 

Nevertheless, changes are taking 
place in the Soviet world, and the 
Twerty-first Congress registered that 
fact. This does not mean placing faith 
in Khrushchev’s works. What is siz- 
nificant is the evidence that pressure 
for change is growing in the rank- 
outside the ruling class of Party and 
government, among the intelligentsia. 
the workers, peasants, and in the 
lower ranks of the bureaucrats. It 
represents an advance, and reflects the 
fact that the rulers are compelled to 
take account of popular needs anid 
pressures, that while Molotov anid 
Zhukov were removed from office in 
typical totalitarian fashion, they have 
not been physically liquidated or 
even imprisoned. 

Our hostility to Communist repres- 
sion cannot be compromised or 
muted. There are, however, also cer- 
tain types of rigid anti-Communism 
with which we cannot associate our- 
selves. It is conceivable that the revo- 
lution which began in 1917 is in a 
second stage and may pass through 
more, as was the case with the French, 
American and other revolutions. The 
process may stretch over decades, 
and there is no telling what forms it 
may take. But we should encourage 
“revisionist” and other elements in 
the Communist world who press fcr 
change in the direction of democrati- 
zation, even as we dissociate ourselves 
from and condemn the murderers of 
Nagy and all those elements that seek 
to clamp a new rigidity on the situa- 
tion. . 4. 





A WORLD-WIDE TREND 


After the famous exposure of 
Stalin by Khrushchev in 1956 many 
hoped that there would be basic 
chages in the structure of the Soviet 
state which would make a repetition 
of Stalinism impossible. Unfortu. 
nately no such changes took place. 
Instead a new struggle for power de- 
veloped, and Khrushchev gradually 
removed all competitors (and all pre- 
tensions to “collective leadership”: 
and finally emerged as a new undis- 
puted ruler. At the recent Twenty- 





first Congress he received much the | 


same kind of sycophancy as Stalin 
used to receive, even to the point of 
being hailed as a new master theoret- 
ician. 

Genuine structural changes have 
not taken place in Russia any more 
than in the United States. Khrush- 


chev tapped just enough of the anti- | 
Stalin feeling to use it for his own | 
purposes. His failure to publish the | 
speech exposing Stalin in Russia it- | 


self indicates his basic fear of popular 
reaction and probably a refusal to 
tie his own hands should he wish to 
use the same methods in the future. 
The suppression of the Hungarian 
Revolution shows that he would not 
hesitate to use them if necessary. 

The potentialities for a return to 
full Stalinist methods have not been 
removed in Russia today; they are 
merely dormant. Too much power in 
the hands of one man invites the use 
of violence and terror against opposi- 
tion when that man feels both strong 
enough and threatened enough to use 
them. Khrushchev’s position so far 
has been neither secure enough, on 
the one hand, nor challenged enough. 
on the other, to require them. But 
a political system of unchecked one- 
man rule has its own logic. 

Totalitarianism must be resisted by 
understanding and facing facts, not 
by wishful thinking. Similar tenden- 
cies to those which exist in Russia are 
present in other parts of the world. 
including the United States. 

Robert Hutchins recently remarked 
that “we might be at the beginning of 
something new in the last hundred 
years—a world-wide anti-democratic 
trend that had little or nothing to do 
with the intimidations or seductions 
of the Kremlin.” 

We should welcome any liberaliza- 
tion in the Soviet system. But it is 
of small purpose to ignore the fact 
that the fundamental structure which 
permitted the rise of a Stalin remains 
unaltered. R. F. 
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EVERY THOUGHTFUL PERSON wants to 
abolish war and the benumbing threat of nuclear war 
which hangs over all mankind. The question is how to 
do it. Here is an attempt to state one answer to that 
question. It is an answer which hitherto represented the 
view of a minority; but more and more people are 
beginning to think it is the only one that makes any 
sense or holds out real hope. 

First, we must try to see the nature of the problem. 
The international political scene today has two main 
characteristics. It is marked on the one hand by ter- 
rific, dizzying movement in the field of military technol- 
ogy, the development of weapons of extermination. There 
is, on the other hand, extreme rigidity in the political 
field, at the point of struggle between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, the western and eastern power 
blocs. 

As for the first, the A-Bomb now seems like something 
out of the Middle Ages in the context of missile develop- 
ment, the firing of satellites to orbit the earth, the cata- 
pulting of satellites into outer space—all directly tied 
in with war preparations on the part of both major 
powers. 

As for political relationships, on the surface, of course, 
changes occur, or seem to occur, tension waxes and 
wanes and grows again, and it is clear that at the moment 
neither power wants a nuclear war; neither wants the 
situation anywhere to get completely out of hand. But 
no major political issues, as in Germany or in the 
Middle East or in the realm of disarmament, get settled. 
There is no indication that any are on the way to settle- 
ment. 

I am not impressed in this connection with the strug- 
gue that goes on periodically between the White House 


and Congressional committees over whether a balanced 
budget or national security is of first importance. These 
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A. J. MUSTE 


NATIONAL POLICY 
and 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


are not struggles between pacifists and militarists, people 
who want or do not want “genuine negotiation”. And 
however these controversies come out, the military 
budget will still be of astronomical porportions for 
“peacetime”, and intended to enable the United States 
to obliterate Russia if it should prove “necessary”. 

Both aspects of the contemporary situation make one 
think of mass hypnosis, mass hysteria or catalepsy. A 
short time ago, we were appalled at the thought that 
some bomber pilot would misread a signal on his radar 
screen, conclude that an enemy was taking hostile 
action, and touch off a nuclear war. Now Prof. William 
Pickering, the jet-missile expert of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, points out that it seems inevitable 
that technological military development will proceed 
fatalistically. The calculations now required are 30 
intricate that they have to be made by super-calculating 
machines. A defect in a tube of such a machine here 
may lead to a wrong signal being received by a machine 
in Russia, or vice versa. This will automatically set mis- 
siles flying. Even if (Professor Pickering warns) a 
human observer realizes in a moment that a mistake has 
occurred, it will be too late to stop the machinery of 
extermination. Thus, hypnotically, the intricate dance 
goes on. 

In the field of so-called negotiations between the 
powers, one gets the same impression of mental aberra- 
tion, a flight from reality, in the immobility, the rigid 
stalemate, the utter failure of diplomats to communi- 
cate on controversial issues. Nations simply talk at each 
other like talking machines. 

Note that this bound-to-be-catastrophic conjunction 
of violent movement in one field and stark rigidity in 
the other goes on in spite of the fact that the policy 
makers, generals, scientists, and opinion makers, in- 
cluding the clergy on both sides, know the nature of 
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modern weapons and the character of the war in which 
they are to be used. 

It is essential to note that in this crucial respect there 
is no difference between the leaders in the two rival 
blocs. Nuclear war is politically irrational and morally 
an indefensible and hideous atrocity, whoever per- 
petrates it. Preparation for such war is also politically 
irrational, and since there is no guarantee that the prep- 
aration will lead to anything but war, the preparation 
itself is an atrocity and a degradation of mankind. 


We Accuse Both 


I lay this charge at the doors of Eisenhower and 
Khrushchev, of Dulles and Gromyko; of the intellectuals 
of this country and of the Soviet Union and other Com- 
munist countries; of the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
teachers of the United States, and of the priests of what- 
ever denomination in Russia. 

The fact that on each side the claim about the end in 
view made by the government, and to a large extent 
accepted by the people, tends to be absolutistic—that 
the conflict is an ultimate one, for the Revolution which 
is finally to liberate mankind or for “all the values of 
democratic and Christian civilization” (even insofar as 
it is sincerely made and not sheer propagandist hypoc- 
risy) does not mitigate the indictment. Not one of the 
professed aims of Communism (classless and warless 
world and the rest) or of the democratic and Christian 
faith (the sacredness and infinite worth of every human 
soul and what have you) not one of them can be ad- 
vanced by or salvaged after a nuclear war. 


The very arrogance which is revealed in this absolu- 
tizing—the infamous notion that my regime, my country, 
my philosophy is so precious that its defense justifies the 
obliteration of an enemy people and quite possibly 
wiping out the population of my own country as well— 
what can one say of this except that it is itself an ex- 
treme expression of the mental sickness and the foul 
moral degradation which has mankind, or at least its 
present leaders, in its grip? 

Note, furthermore, that each of these regimes in the 
very preparation of nuclear war is alike in displaying 
the impudence of exposing other peoples and even the 
future generations of other countries to genetic distor- 
tion and death by fall-out and other means. Russia and 
the United States alike, if war ensues, will doom millions 
in other nations to death. 

This charge, unprecedented in the history of man, lies 
now at the doors of Eisenhower and Khrushchev, Dulles 
and Gromyko, and the policy- and opinion-makers of 
both camps. 


Retaliation Is Not Defense 


In the presence of the stark, central fact of what 
modern war nieans, the validity of the talk about defense 
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side is doing it”, adds up to exactly zero. When mass 
retaliation is called defense, that is double-think and 
double-talk on both sides. 


Parenthetically, this is not the only point at which 
both the United States and the Soviet Union need to see 


on both sides: “We do these things because the other | 








that the enemy is not the other nation, but war. 


Nor is this the only point at which all of us need to 
see that the basic fact of international life today is no 
longer, if it ever was, the battle of the power blocs, 
It is increasingly the case that each is confronted by | 
the same problems, perhaps in somewhat different form, 
including the ultimate problem of how the human spirit 
is to survive and, surviving, to enter into its heritage in | 

‘ 


_— 


the age of the fissioned and fused atom. 


Similarly, most of the discussion about which govern. 
ment is making genuine peace offers, negotiating astutely 
or stupidly, and so on, is also pointless. All this nego- 
tiation takes place in the context of the nuclear arms | 
race, and this is an activity of lunatics and global | 
criminals. Neither side gives any indication of being | 
ready to take any risk by withdrawing from this madness, | 
When they stop this senselessness, then we can begin 
to apply sensible saandards to their interminable nego- 
tiations. 


The Opiate of Deterrence 


The situation is so full of peril that many fall back for 
consolation on the idea of deterrence: the very fact that 
weapons are so destructive is somehow going to preveut 
war. Some assert that we actually have a nuclear stale- 
mate now, since general war has not yet broken out. 


If the reader will take a historical stance for a mo 
ment, he may reflect on what a brand-new idea it is 
that weapons—the most intricate, expensive and deadly 
weapons—are made and stockpiled in an atmosphere 
of extreme tension, for the purpose of never being used. 
Each big nation turns out this stuff, we are asked to 
believe, with no notion of ever using it, but simply in 
order to keep the other fellow from using his. Surely | 
this is an Alice in Wonderland notion. Raymond Swing 
long ago characterized this as the theory that “the bigger 
the danger grows, the greater the safety”. General Omar | 


Bradley more recently stigmatized it as “peace by the | 


accumulation of peril”. Any beginner in logic would ; 
point out that if it were guaranteed that nuclear weapons | 
were not going to be used, their deterrent power would | 
vanish. 

Obviously, if there were any substance to the concept | 
that we are now secure behind our deterrent shield, | 
we'd feel it a little bit somewhere. We'd relax, take a 
deep breath. The fact is that the arms race spells ten- 
sion and creates fear and tension. Brinkmanship is in-/ 
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evitably the foreign policy that is associated with such 
an arms race, and brinkmanship is not relaxing. 

As a matter of fact, neither great power is seeking to 
achieve a balance. Each is constantly seeking to upset it. 
In this realm, perpetual motion is the aim. How little 
intention the “realists”, military and civilian, have of 
breaking out of the fixed pattern of violence against 
violence was, perhaps inadvertently, revealed by one of 
the experts of the Rand Corporation (which seems to 
be a sort of brain trust of the Defense Department), 
who wrote that precisely if an agreement were reached 





to “abolish” the weapons necessary in a general war, 
the need for a deterrent would be all the greater. For 
then “the violator could gain an overwhelming advan- 
tage from the concealement of even a few weapons. The 
need for a deterrent .. . is ineradicable”. 

There is, then, no built-in, automatic safety factor in 
the nuclear power struggle. Modern technology is not 
equipped with a safety valve. The nature of modern war 
may lead to the abolition of war, provided that men 
face the facts as to the abolition of war, and the rivalries 
of power states, and act upon the facts. 


Needed—A New Pattern 


All this points, surely, to the conclusion that we can- 
not depend on the accustomed, traditional ways of think- 
ing and of political behavior to save us. We have to 
find a new pattern of action. There has to be an illu- 
mination, a vision. This must lead to a moral and polit- 
ical decision, an act of the will. 

It seems to me an inescapable conclusion, therefore, 
that we have, as a nation, or a people, to be ready io 
take unilateral action. 
of “I will if you will” bargaining; it will come when 


Disarmament will not come out 


some nation transposes “war must not be” from the 
conclusion of an analysis to which everybody agrees into 
the basis for national action. 

We may put this another way: neither the Soviet 
Union nor the United States is going to force or cajoic 
or trick the other into breaking out of the circle of sus- 
picion and exposing itself to insecurity in the military 
power sense. They will certainly not coexist peacefully 
unless they change substantially. But the change in each 
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case will have to come from within. The one can induce 
or encourage it in the other only by example, i. e., by 
unilateral action. 


Something like a revolution, a rebirth of man, is neces- 
sary and you cannot say to the man across the fence: 
“I will be reborn, if you will—first”. That’s something 
entirely different: a bargain, a deal, not rebirth. 


C. Wright Mills—Sociologist 


In face of all this, one of the most important develop- 
ments in the struggle to end war is the fact that C. 
Wright Mills, Columbia University sociologist, and one 
of the best informed and most sophisticated analysts of 
political affairs, has recently come out for unilateral 
nuclear disarmament in a book called The Causes of 
World War III. For example, “the U. S. government 
should at once and unilaterally cease all further produc- 
tion of ‘experimental’ weapons” and move to destroy or 
convert to peacetime uses its existing stocks. Mills simi- 
larly calls on the government to “abandon all military 
bases and installations outside the continental domain 
of the United States.” 

At another point, he nails down the case for unilateral 
action, saying: “It is less ‘realistic’ to spend more money 
on arms than to stop at once—and, if must be, unilateral- 
ly—all preparation of World War III. There is no other 
realism, no other necessity, no other need. If they do 
not mean these things, necessity and need and realism 
are merely the desperate slogans of the morally crip- 
pled.” 

As soon as anyone starts to talk about the United 
States unilaterally getting rid of its nuclear weapons, 
the familiar questions bob up: “Are you going to let 
the Russians or Communists run over you? Would they 
try to do it? Could they?” There are a number of 
answers to such questions. Here we must confine our- 
selves to a couple of them. 

The first is in a reference in Mills’ book to one of 
those courageous top physicists who are on record as 
absolutely refusing to help equip their own country, 
West Germany, with nuclear weapons. Said Max Van 
Laue (not a pacifist), justifying this refusal against the 
charge that this was playing into the hands of the 
Soviets: “Suppose I live in a big apartment house and 
burglars attack me; I am allowed to defend myself and, 
if need be, I may even shoot, but under no circumstances 
may I blow up the house. It is true that to do so would 
be an effective defense against the burglars, but the re- 
sulting evil would be much greater than any I could 
suffer. But what if the burglars have explosives to de- 
stroy the whole house? Then I would leave them with 
the responsibility for the evil and would not contribute 
anything to it.” 

In one sense, no other answer is needed. It is our con- 
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tention that, whatever the provocation or the danger, 
there is no justification in heaven or on earth for our 
arms wiping out any other people, men, women, the 
aged and the babies, indiscriminately. If we have no 
words harsh enough for those who would do such a 
thing to us, what are we if we do it to others? 

In the second place, the one way in which the sane and 
democratic elements in the Soviet Union would be en- 
couraged, and the dictatorship undermined, would be by 
a United States which dared to risk sanity, which acted 
for peace, which established a true, racially integrated 
democracy here at home, and which backed the demo- 
cratic revolutions in the underdeveloped eccuntries so 
that their people would not find the Communists their 
only source of aid and leadership. In such a peaceful 
democracy, multitudes in the satellite countries would 
see an alternative to which they would be irresistibly 
drawn. By such a peaceful and genuine revolution, the 
faith of the uncommitted countries in us would be res- 
tored, and totalitarianism might be transformed, as it 
certainly will not be by war or threat of war. 


George F. Kennan 


Here I want to call attention to a remarkable declara- 
tion by a world-famous political analyst, former U. S. 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, and head of the Pelicy 
Planning Committee of the State Department, George F. 
Kennan. In his Russia, the Atom and the West, probably 
the most widely discussed book on East-West relations 
to have appeared in 1958, Kennan writes: 


What sort of a life is it to which these devotees of the 
weapons race would see us condemned? The technological 
realities of this competition are constantly changing from 
month to month and from year to year. Are we to flee like 
haunted creatures from one defensive device to another, 
each more costly and humiliating than the one before, 
cowering underground one day, breaking up our cities 
the next, attempting to surround ourselves with elaborate 


electronic shields on the third, concerned only to prolong 


the length of our lives while sacrificing all the values 
for which it might be worth while to live at all? If I 
thought this was the best the future held for us, I should 
be tempted to join those who say, “Let us divest ourselves 
of this weapon altogether; let us stake our safety on 
God’s grace and our own good consciences and on that 
measure of common sense and humanity which even our 
adversaries possess; but then let us at least walk like 
men, with our heads up, so long as we are permitted to 
walk at all.” We must not forget that this is actually 
the situation in which many of the peoples of this world 
are obliged to live today; and while I would not wish tu 
say that they are now more secure than we are, for the 
fact that they do not hold these weapons, I would submit 
that they are more secure than we would be if we were 
to resign ourselves entirely to the negative dynamics of 
the weapons race, as many would have us do. 


If things get bad enough as the weapons race runs its 
predestined course, Kennan would advise us to have the 
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good sense and moral courage to take unilateral action, 
to follow the pacifist, nonviolent way. We would be 
safer doing that, this statesman contends, than if we 
“resign ourselves to the negative dynamics of the weap. 
ons race”. 

But surely the fact is that we are now caught in that 
negative and perilous dynamics. We are less likely to 
be able to break out if we get in any deeper. The more 
new nations get atomic weapons, the harder it gets to 
back out, the greater the risk of an irretrievable misstep 
and disaster. This is the best the future holds for us 
unless we break away now before it is too late. Now is 
the time for the American people to stake their safety on 
God’s grace and their own good consciences and on that 
measure of common sense and humanity which even our 
enemies possess. 

What is Mr. Kennan waiting for? What are any of us 
waiting for? 


Personal Responsibility 


One final word. Whether or not the nation adopts any 
such course, the question of the personal responsibility 
of each of us must be faced by each of us and of our fel- 
low-citizens. Here is another significant contribution of 
C. Wright Mills in the book from which we have already 
quoted. 

In unequivocal terms, Mills calls upon all men and 
women, but especially on the intellectuals and the 
scientists, to become conscientious objectors. As for the 
scientists, “they ought unilaterally to withdraw from, 
and so abolish, the Science Machine as it now exists.” 


To the objection often heard that “if I don’t do a 
certain war job, somebody else will,” Mills retorts that 
that “this is less an argument than the mannerism of the 
irresponsible. It is based . . . upon the acceptance of 
your own impotence”. He concludes: 


My answers to this mannerism are: if you do not do it, 
you at least are not responsible for its being done. If 
you refuse to do so out loud, others may quietly refrain 
from doing it, and those who still do it may then do it 
only with hesitation and guilt ... To refuse to do it is 
an act affirming yourself as a moral center of responsible 
decisions ... it is the act of a man who rejects “fate’’, for 
it reveals the resolution of one human being to take at 
least his own fate into his own hands. 


This challenge to each human being to take at least 
his own fate in his own hands in this matter of war is 
what the War Resisters League and other such organ- 
izations have been proclaiming these many decades. | 
submit that there has never been a time when the chal- 
lenge came more insistently to each man and each 
woman, and when it was more appropriate to support 
the organizations which in an age of anxiety, apathy 
and conformity call on men each “to take at least his 
own fate into his own hands”. 


Liberation 
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DETROIT.—The cold winter wind whistles 
around the corner of Jefferson and Hart Avenues at six 
o’clock on a Saturday morning as a group of men and 
women walk toward the nearby union hall. This is a 
contingent of unemployed who are assembling to orga- 
nize a picket line in front of the auto plant where they 
once worked, and which has scheduled Saturday overtime 
work for those auto workers fortunate enough to be em- 
ployed. The unemployed and the employed arrive at 
the gates simultaneously. As soon as the unemployed 
form their picket lines the employed workers stop, and 
many of them remark, “I am not crossing the picket 
line.” Some of the employed workers recognize their 
former buddies on the assembly line whom they haven't 
seen for nearly a year, since the last big layoff. 

There isn’t much conversation by anyone. The picket 
line of unemployed is not an official union picket line 
since that would be against the contract, and many minor 
union officials are out there explaining this fact to the 
employed workers. That is their duty under the contract 
—to be out there to explain the technical aspects of this 
problem. No one pays attention to the explanation, 
since it is an ingrained habit of the Detroit labor move- 
ment to refuse to cross picket lines. Within an hour 
nearly a thousand auto workers have come, only to re- 
turn home when they see the picket line. A few thou- 
sand others didn’t even bother to show up. The unem- 
ployed demonstration was a “success.” 

This small incident dramatizes one aspect of the un- 
employment problem. How much of this is understood 
or felt by the AFL-CIO executive council which met in 
February in the beautiful sunshine of Puerto Rico? 
The top labor leaders of the American trade-union 
movement have so many other perplexing problems 
facing them; the unemployment problem is only one of 
them. But to the two hundred and fifty thousand unen- 
ployed in Detroit, it is the problem. 

Could anyone not unemployed understand the feeling 
of nearly one thousand jobless men and women who 
lined up in 8 degree temperature recently at a Kroger 
store which advertised “help wanted” in Detroit, in a 
scene reminiscent of the great depression? It had been 
rumored that there might be as many as seventy-five 
jobs available, and the jobless arrived in the early hours 
of the morning to file their applications. “It was a mad- 
house when we got there,” a policeman said. “We thought 
we were going to have a riot on our hands. We started 
shoving, pushing the people out. Some of them didn’t 
budge. We had to do it. Who could blame people who 
are out of work for trying to get it.” 
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OF JOBLESS 


B. J. Widick 


Many of the hundred and fifty jobless workers who 
obtained applications walked out as if they had received 
a reprieve in life. Many others walked quietly away, 
and were stopped by a battery of newspapermen. There 
were many tragic stories. “We have been hungry,” said 
a thirty-three-year-old woman. “We are behind in every- 
thing. The only thing we have got coming in now is 
what I get from day work now and then.” 

A gunwelder laid off a year ago explained, “I guess I[ 
don’t have enough seniority, ten years, to be called back. 
I have still got four unemployment checks coming, but 
I am worried. I can’t find any work, even part-time. I 
have been looking everywhere. I’d take anything.” 


Similar stories were told by others of the jobless. In 
this spectacle and in the news stories that followed, the 
employed people of Detroit got another glimpse of the 
human side of the unemployment problem. Do the Con- 
gressmen in Washington feel the impact of these human 
tragedies? 

Nearly a year ago I wrote an article on the unemploy- 
ment situation in Michigan for the Nation, which many 
labor and business people in Detroit called pessimistic. 
I projected an average of one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand permanently unemployed. How does that pes- 
simism stack up against the latest figures released for 
Michigan? The following was published in the Detroit 
Times for February 10: 

Unless Congress and the Legislature extend benefits for 
a new 13-week period, there will be about 300,000 families 
without compensation after April 1 when the temporary 
unemployment compensation system is scheduled to be 
abolished. 

Approximately 140,000 workers already have exhausted 
both regular and temporary help and are living on savings 
assets, such as life insurance, or are on welfare. 

Of the 350,000 unemployed, 242,000 have exhausted reg- 
ular benefits of 26 weeks and 100,000 are near the end of 
their temporary assistance lasting 13 weeks. 

If sixty-two million people are working, even a figure 
of five million unemployed does not seem great. Per- 
centages of the total work force may be a valuable index 
as related to the overall economic picture, but what sta- 
tistics fail to reveal is that in far too many cases the 
same individuals continue to be the ones unemployed. If 
other industrial areas have the same stratification in 
work force and society as prevails in Michigan, this 
generalization cannot be disputed. 

Michigan averaged 406,000 unemployed persons in 
1958. This was 13 percent of the total labor force, which 
averaged 864,000 in manufacturing and 2,112,000 in non- 
manufacturing, including farming, for the year 1958. 
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In the event the auto industry has a supposedly “good 
year” in 1959, unemployment will still average 356,000 
or a total of 12 percent of the work force. This pro- 
jection is based on an estimated manufacture and sales 
of 5.3 million cars in 1959 plus the sale of 1.0 million 
trucks. If the American economy improves and the auto 
industry makes and sells 6.4 million cars in 1960, un- 
employment will still average close to 300,000, or 10 per- 
cent of the work force. These estimates were made by 
government authorities who specialize in unemployment 
problems in Michigan. 

Few persons in this state dispute the fact that a per- 
manent hard core of unemployed now exist and will 
continue to do so in the foreseeable future. The econom- 
ic program of a large and relatively dynamic union like 
the United Auto Workers cannot answer the problem— 
for two basic reasons. In the first place, it cannot force 
the auto industry to accept enough of its demands, in- 
cluding a shorter work week (which the UAW had 
dropped in 1958 negotiations) to alleviate the unemploy- 
ment situation. In the second place, even if the impos- 
sible happened and the auto industry did put in a 
shorter work week to reduce the impact of automation 
and decentralization and there were relatively stable 
car sales, the realization of such a “utopian” trade-union 
program would scarcely take care of more than 50,000 
of the permanently unemployed. The inability of the 
U. A. W. (or for that matter any other union) to achieve 
its trade union goals testifies to the permanent character 
of the unemployment problem facing the American 
economy in its key industrial centers. Here is the crux 
of the crisis in America today, for the real test of any 
society, after all, is its ability to meet elementary human 
needs and desires. It can scarcely be disputed that on 
this score American society is failing increasingly. 


Perhaps the American people will shortly gain a 
better understanding of the unemployment problem if 
the latest project of the U. A. W. and other unions is 
realized. A march of the unemployed on Washington 
has been proposed by Walter Reuther, and there seems 
to be sufficient response to this idea so that perhaps we 
may see this spring the first great unemployment den- 
onstration at the nation’s capital since the bonus march- 
ers frightened Washington during the great depression. 
We wonder what memories such a demonstration may 
evoke in the mind of President Dwight Eisenhower, who 
as a young major under General MacArthur had the 
onerous task of driving out the veterans from Washing- 
ton in a brutal display of power which shocked the 
world. This time the unemployed will probably have 
at least the formal backing of that vast social organiza- 
tion, the AFL-CIO, which represents 13 million trade 
union workers in America. It isn’t likely that a repeat 
of the disgraceful 1932 performance will be possible 
against the unemployed in 1959, given the power rela- 
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tionships of the trade union movement to American! 
society today. There is already some evidence that Con. 
gressmen in both parties are to some extent unhappy 
over the prospect of this march, for if there is anything 
that politicians dislike, it is to be forced into a position | 
of making good on campaign promises. | 

The difficulty for Washington, as well as for the trade 
union leaders, lies in the fact that palliatives or tran. 
quilizers in the form of temporary legislation simply 
can’t get to the roots of the problem. The ups and down: ! 
of the auto industry have been so great since World 
War II that all the built-in safeguards which the | 
U. A. W. won from the Big Three auto corporations have 
only eased the situation temporarily. Now the auto in. | 
dustry faces another internal revolution, the advent of | 
the small car and its impact on the industry, which | 
threatens to intensify every problem, including unem- 
ployment, which plagues this bellwether of the American 
economy. Even if one uses the conservative line of the 
Department of Labor, which refers to any industrial | 
area as “distressed” which has more than 6 percent of 
its labor force unemployed, one cannot escape calling. 
all of Michigan a “blighted” area. The gap between | 
the employed and the unemployed has become greater 
and greater, for there are no new industries or expansions 
of existing ones which can absorb this large residue of 
human beings who are reduced to fighting for the most 
elementary right of any man anywhere, the right to work 
and earn a living. 

The urgency of this problem is all the greater because 
of the economic as well as the political challenge posed 
to American capitalism by the undeniable successes of 
the Soviet world. It was less than a year ago that A. H. 
Raskin of the New York Times wrote a perceptive article 
on the problems of Detroit, in which he made the major 
point that the Soviet challenge would ‘in the final anal- 
ysis have to be met by the dynamics of Detroit as a 
symbol of the success of America’s industrial society. 
It must be said at the present time that the challenge 
isn’t being met. A planless society, in which the lower 
stratum continues to bear such an overwhelming burden 
of personal cost and hardship, and in which only un- 
certainty and insecurity loom in the future, does not 
seem to offer much hope in that society’s ability to solve 
its internal crisis or meet the outside challenge. 

The retrogression of American society, as reflected | 
in the economic sickness of Detroit, and the sad in- 
dustrial plight of Michigan can no longer be overlooked 
or ignored. The terrible toll that these “objective cir- 
cumstances” are taking in the lives and destinies of the 
human beings affected can be seen by any observer who 
comes to this industrial area and probes behind the sur { 
face protestations of big business, politicians and _ the | 
daily press that Detroit and Michigan will work their | 
way out of this “temporary” difficulty. 
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Moderation and the Bomb 


THE NEW ANEURIN BEVAN 


BRITISH LABOR’s annual conference, held 
last fall at Scarborough, England, failed apparently to 
generate the enthusiasm and the sense of purpose that 
must animate the Party if Labor is to carry the next 
general election. The conference did, however, achieve 
one notable victory. It seemed to put the seal on the 
conversion of Aneurin Bevan from the champion and 
acknowledged leader of Labor’s left wing to the chief 
supporter of the Party machine. 

Hugh Gaitskell, who presides officially over the ma- 
chine, believes, with Clement Attlee before him, that 
elections turn on the allegiance of a mythical center, « 
congeries of placid and timorous persons who run like 
the devil if the litmus paper shows the least tincture of 
red. The analogy with Senator Lyndon Johnson is stri- 
king. Gaitskell, accordingly, did his efficient best to 
keep the conference clear of real issues: education, fur- 
ther nationalization, disarmament. He was supported 
decisively, as tepidity and the status quo seem always to 
be supported, by the leadership of the Trades Unions. 
The analogy with the Murrays, the Meanys, and Me- 
Donalds, is more striking, and more melancholy, still. 

But the proponents of what is called moderation 
would not perhaps have succeeded in sitting on the 
restless ones who were there in abundance, had it not 
been for the complacence of Aneurin Bevan, who used 
to be thought the most restless of them all. 

What Bevan did at Scarborough was to beat back, 
with considerable skill if inconsiderable acumen, the 
grave challenge to the leadership posed by the insistence 
of the radicals, whose concern is with the root of the 
thing, that Britain desist in future from making the 
hydrogen bomb. Gaitskell, whose watchword is com- 
promise (the compromise of the atom with the cyclotron 
in which it is smashed), was willing to promise that 
his government, if elected, would stop testing bombs. 
He would not promise, however, to stop making them. 
His opponents, good Socialists who believe in production 
for use, smelled a non sequitur and said so. It fell to 
Bevan to persuade them that illogic is logic if only you 
stop to consider. Bevan, like Gaitskell, confessed to a 
hatred of hydrogen weapons. 

But, said he, a Labor government needed room to 
maneuver. And thus the making of the bombs would 
have to go forward. How his position differed from 
that of General De Gaulle, who insists that France also 
has got to get hold of the ultimate weapon, he did not 
make clear. Nor was it clear either how, given his argu- 
ment, he would or could dispute the right of Chiang, 
of Trujillo, or the Mayor of Belize (whoever he may 
be) to build a little cache of his own, not indeed for use, 
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but the better to gain room (Lebensraum) to maneuver. 

It is hard not to sympathize with him. Mugwumpery, 
which is moderation as political persons gloss the word, 
seems, to the merely shrewd, the best way of winning 
to power. Bevan has not yet been conceded great power. 
He is ambitious. And he is no longer young. Go teeter- 
ing, then, on tiptoe; carry water on both shoulders; 
cleave to the center, offending absolutely no one, and 
you come at last to the White House, or Downing Street. 

But the rub is that Machiavelli is, not merely un- 
savory—he is that, surely—but wrong. And so Bevan 
not long ago perceived. Those who stick to the middle 
of the road, he wrote in his autobiography, get them- 
selves run down by the oncoming autos. It was that 
perception that impelled him to stand out against the 
temporizing leadership of the Party, and to resign eight 
years ago as Minister of Health when the Attlee govern- 
ment, paying homage to the Cold War, initiated cuts in 
the medical program. Bevan took with him then but 
two lesser ministers. He had behind him the support 
of only a handful in Parliament. But principle is after 
all the indispensable means to achievement. The easy 
opportunists who dismiss it as a luxury, beginning no- 
where, get nowhere. Within a year’s time Bevan’s fol- 
lowing in the House numbered 40 M. P.’s 

The passing of two years saw Bevanites sweep all 
six of the seats they contested on the National Executive. 

In November 1952 Bevan challenged Herbert Morrison 
for the post of Deputy Leader of the Parliamentary 
Labor Party. He was defeated, by 194 to 82, but his 
following had exactly doubled in little more than a year. 
Later Bevan sought, not to insinuate but to shoulder 
himself among the hierarchy of the Party by seeking a 
place in the shadow cabinet, Labor’s front bench. He 
was elected. He had won back as a right the official 
status relinquished voluntarily two years before. He 
was assured of a place in any future Labor government. 
He had not had to truckle to gain that assurance. 

That impressive and continuing advance, at once up- 
ward and leftward, has been halted. The reason is clear. 
It lies with Bevan himself. When his power as a rebel 
was waxing, he did not seek to reconcile differences 
that ought not to be reconciled, but sought rather to 
proclaim them, that the public might choose. He did 
not speak for the intensifying of the Cold War, but for 
the initiating of a war on poverty. He did not acquiesce 
in the perpetuating of colonialism (the empire of oil), 
but called instead for the sharing with all countries of 
the raw materials exploited by the few. Nor did he, by 
his silence, connive in the diminishing of Great Britain 
to the role of an American satellite but, breaking silence, 
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declared for the deterring of Soviet Russia, and the 
concomitant deterring of “extreme elements on the 
American right,” by taking “a series of British initiatives 
. . . to rectify the lop-sided nature of the alliance.” 
Then he did not condone the diluting of socialism, the 
attempt to transform Labor from a radical party to a 
“progressive,” that most equivocal of words, but attempt- 
ed persistently to carry socialism forward. He did not 
collaborate in the chipping away at the National Health 
Insurance because it was he who had led the struggle 
to achieve that insurance. Nor, in the name of a mori- 
bund unity, did he shake hands with the piecards within 
his own party. 

Of course, as a result, he was execrated on all sides. 
But execration of that sort is a tribute. To Pravda he 
figured as a “servant of imperialism,” “ 
Bevan whose clumsy maneuvers do not conceal his sup- 
port of the aggressive policy of the Atlantic Pact and 
its furious slanders of the Soviet Union.” Yet his fellow 
Socialist, Will Lawther, then president of the Mine 
Workers Union, discovered him, amusingly, with ‘ 
foot in Moscow”; while in the American press he was 
described as “the fire-eating left-wing labor leader whose 
demagogic oratory has gained him an important place 
in the Labor Party.” 

Execration testifies also to power. One gains power by 
flogging an issue, not by tucking it out of sight, by eating 
fire if need be, but not, certainly, by eating crow. There 
may be reasons to keep on with the making of bombs 
sufficiently powerful to blow up half the people on the 
planet. But if the reasons are there, legitimate reasons 
and not simple sophistry, one ought to trot them for- 
ward. The new Bevan, who smacks of the old Attlee- 
Dalton writ large and in a less finicking hand, has no 
reasons to offer because no cause to plead. He stands 
now at the center, bespeaking, not this or that, but 
moderation, the attenuating of this or that. To be mod- 


the notorious 


‘one 


erate when one talks of the bomb is not honest. 

It is not politic either, a more pressing consideration 
for public persons. Who cares about a moderately 
honest Cato? “Boldness in words must be matched by 
boldness in deeds... Audacity is the mood that should 
prevail among Socialists.” When Bevan, writing those 
words, acted on them also, he was in the ascendant. He 
is not any longer, despite his seat at the right hand of 
Gaitskell. Who cares about a moderately bold Bevan? 

But there is another reason why the new costume 
seems unlikely to carry him nearer his goal. However 
he might wish to dress himself out in the manner of 
Anthony Eden, he would not be able, given a hundred 
years, convincingly to carry it off. Bevan is a proletarian, 
believing in the necessity of radical reform, and that is 
the only reason he sits in Westminster. He has said so 
for the 
around in the center to forget. His past is not forget- 


himself too often sensitive voters who mill 
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table, either, nor is it likely to be forgiven. When Wins. 
ton Churchill, whom Bevan had called “a fat bladder of 
lies,” called him in turn “a squalid nuisance,” he em. 
phasized the adjective, just the word a patrician would 
seize on to describe a man whose youth was spent as 
a miner in South Wales (and who cares for a Welshman? 
Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief), whose father 
choked to death of pneumoconiosis, whose single con. 
cern was with the practical question, “Where does power 
lie in this particular State of Great Britain, and how 
can it be attained by the workers?” 


What equable fellow, what moderate, will ever vote 
for a man who made the ominous comment, on the 
smashing of the General Strike of 1926, “Silent pain 
evokes no response”; who affirmed that, to attain power 
“in this particular State of Great Britain,” 
give battle; 


one had to 
and who posited, as antagonist in that 
battle, private property, the entrepreneur and his agents 
in Whitehall. To Bevan then the issue was whether 
“poverty will use democracy to win the struggle against 
property, or property, in fear of poverty, will destroy 
democracy.” 


When he came up to Westminster in 1929 to represent 
his fellow-miners of Ebbw Vale, he compounded his 
sins by avowing himself unimpressed with that venerable 
shrine. 
self, that one is expected to worship in Parliament, “and 


It seems, he said of the new member like him- 


in the most conservative of all religions—ancestor wor- 
ship.” But—and here the final and unforgivable affront 
to all those who toady to the old roast beef of England—- 
“The first thing he should bear in mind is that these 
were not his ancestors. His forebears had no part in the 
past, the accumulated dust of which now muffles his 
own footfalls. His forefathers were tending sheep or 
ploughing the land, or serving the statesmen whose 
It is 
not the past of his people that extends in colorful pa- 
geantry before his eyes. They were shut out from all 
this... In him his people are there for the first time. 
and the history he will make will not be merely an 
episode in the story he is now reading. 


names he sees written on the walls around him... 


It must be 
wholly different; as different as is the social status he 
now brings with him.” 


Yet Bevan now persists in courting the moderates, 
who will never take him to them, do what he may. He 
persists in advancing the moderate line, to which his 
past, his whole psychology, one would think his pollit- 
ical intuition, all give the lie. He seeks to make himself 
over in the image of the lukewarm Hugh Gaitskell, 
whose edges are so blurry that even the Party, to say 
nothing of the country, will not be able to see him much 
longer. It will see in his room a more angular man, not 
so well rounded, so enamored of compromise, such a 


man as Bevan was once. 
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/MILITARISM IS IMPRACTICAL 


a note on the “mess” in the Far East 


Helen Mears 


IN A LETTER published in the New York 
Times, a reader notes that “foreign policy decisions 
seemingly are based on what is militarily wise, then on 
what is politically sound, and last on what is morally 
right,” and suggested that the order should be reversed. 
The good sense of this suggestion is strengthened by the 
fact that political decisions which ignore the “morally 
right” seldom turn out to be “politically sound”, and 
foreign-policy decisions based on military judgments 
seldom prove to be wise, even in terms of military and 
strategic advantage. 

Consider the situation in the Far East. Ostensibly the 
U. S. fought the Japanese to “punish and restrain” Japa- 
nese aggression, in order to insure the peace, security and 
prosperity of the region, and of the U. S. Of these ob- 
jectives, the only one gained was the punishment of the 
Japanese. To say that the peace, security and prosperity 
of the Far East were not secured is classic understate- 
ment. Not only is the situation in the Far East today 
politically and militarily unstable, but the peoples of 
Japan’s former possessions in Korea, Formosa and Oki- 
nawa have been reduced to a condition of insecurity, 
and, in the case of millions, misery, that makes their 
pre-war situation seem almost utopian. 

As for the U. S., a brief summary of our postwar Far 
Eastern situation gives unequivocal proof that what 
Americans gained from the war against Japan was not 
security but massive insecurity. Consider the record: 
Since the conquest and disarming of Japan, the U. S. has 
fought what turned out to be a major war in Korea 
(which we had “liberated” from Japan). On two known 
occasions our government almost went to war against 
China over a group of Chinese inshore islands. It has 
kept a major fleet of warships and warplanes patrolling 
Chinese waters, ready at the click of a button to launch 
nuclear bombs against the Chinese mainland (and the 
U.S. S. R., or both), in order to keep a “friendly govern- 
ment” in Formosa (which we had also “liberated” from 
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Japan). American tax-payers have been required to 
supply our military services with tens of billions of 
dollars so that they could create massive military instal- 
lations—in Formosa, Okinawa, Japan and Korea—and 
billions more to draft, train and equip “native” military 
forces to supplement American air and naval power in 
the area. These widespread bases and native military 
forces in the Far East have been bound to the U. S. and 
to other island and continental countries of what is 
called Southeast Asia, by an intricate set of interlock- 
ing treaties and military alliances designed to ensure 
American strategic control of the Pacific and the fringes 
of Asia. 

In spite of, or more accurately because of, these elab- 
orate military and strategic arrangements, the whole 
area is in a state of incipient revolution and the U. S. 
military apparatus is in a state of constant mobilization 
so that the phrase “brink of war” is accepted as a literal 
description of international relations. 

A major cause of this unstable and dangerous situation 
is the fact that in designing postwar plans for Japan, 
the primary consideration was the assumed military and 
strategic interests of the victorious allies. The plans 
for Japan, which were made during the war, had as their 
major objective its total destruction as a military power 
and as an important industrial and trading nation. In 
the prewar period China had been a semi-colonial, dis- 
united, unindustrialized country, and Japan the major 
Asiatic power. The plan was to reverse these roles. The 
Japanese were to lose all their territories and economic 
possessions overseas and be restricted to their four main 
islands and such unimportant nearby islets as the vic- 
torious allies might decide to grant them. It was assumed 
China would be united under Chiang Kai-shek and 
built up as a power to replace Japan. China was to 
have sovereignty over Manchuria, Formosa and the 
Pescadores (which would give her great territorial pre- 
dominance on the continent) and flank Japan to the 
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South. At Yalta, the Soviet Union was promised the 
Kurile Islands, South Sakhalin, and former Japanese 
holdings in Port Arthur and Dairen—which were con- 
sidered to be of little importance to China. Such an 
arrangement would permit the Soviet Union to police 
Japan from the north and west while China was develop- 
ing. It was further assumed, of course, that the wartime 
cooperation of the U. S. and the U. S. S. R. would con- 


tinue. 


The Military Mind at Work 


In other words, the wartime planners based their 
plans for postwar Japan on an analysis of military and 
strategic interests as they looked at that time. The in- 
stability of such strategic arrangements, however, was 
proved scarcely more than three years after the surrender 
of Japan when the U. S. plan for China miscarried. 
American strategists had assumed that China, under 
Chiang Kai-shek, would be “friendly” to the U. S.— 
that is, oriented toward American leadership. Such a 
strategic approach inevitably included its opposite—that 
is, they similarly assumed that a China unified under 
a Communist-dominated government would be oriented 
toward the Soviet Union. Thus the island of Formosa, 
considered as a strategic asset as long as it belonged to 
a “friendly” Chinese government, became, virtually over- 
night, a potential strategic liability, when the Chinese 
Communists gained power. By taking Formosa from 
Japan, to protect their assumed strategic position, the 
U. S. military strategists had created a strategic hazard. 
If the planners had considered the needs of the ordinary 
people of Formosa and Japan they would have been 
more successful, even in terms of their own strategic ob- 
jectives. 

It must be remembered that the decision to take For- 
mosa from Japan was made without the smallest attempt 
to discover what the inhabitants wanted. After the sur- 
render of Japan, the U. S. military helped Chinese from 
the mainland take over control of the island, and ex- 
pelled all Japanese, civilians and soldiers, and trans- 
ported them to Japan with whatever possessions they 
could carry along. Japanese economic holdings, private 
as well as government, were transferred—not even to 
the Formosans, but to the Chinese from the mainland. 
who treated Formosa as a conquered territory. It is a 
matter of record that the abuse of the Formosan people 
by Chiang Kai-shek’s military and civilian administra- 
tors led to an uprising, which was ruthlessly suppressed. 

What the Formosan people would have decided, back 
in 1945, had they been asked to choose between China 
and Japan is of course a matter for speculation. By the 
end of 1947, however, virtually all observers on the spot 
reported that the Formosans were looking back on the 
Japanese administration with nostalgia. Whatever the 
faults of the Japanese administration, it is a fact that 
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in terms of public services (such as schools and medical 
care) there had been steady improvement; and the | 


economic development of the island as an integrated 
part of Japan was practical from the point of view of 
both Japanese and Formosans. Politically, the Japanese 
plan had been ultimate incorporation of the island into 
Japan as a Province (a development comparable to the 
admission of Alaska into our Union). 


It is certain that if the rights and needs of people had 





been taken into account, the ruthless shifts of sovereignty 
over the islands both north and south of Japan would | 


not have been made. 


The islands to the North—the | 


Kuriles and South Sakhalin—were useful to the U.S.S.R. | 
solely for strategic purposes; but they were useful to | 


the Japanese as fishing grounds, and for small-scale 
farming and for oil supplies. Similarly, Formosa had 
been an integrated part of the Japanese economy for 
over half a century; and Formosan fruits, sugar and 
rice were considerably more important to the Japanese 
on the main islands than California fruits and vegetables 
are to New Yorkers. Taking Formosa from Japan de- 
stroyed the homes and livelihoods of thousands of Japan- 


+ Cee oar 


ese who lived there. For the Formosans, it destroyed | 


a half-century’s continuous development and meant an | 
entirely new orientation for their cultural, economic | 


and political institutions. It turned their homeland into 
a pawn in a power struggle. 

The problem of Formosa today is discussed only in 
strategic terms. Having assigned the island to China, 
better than a decade ago, the U. S. planners today are 


determined to prevent the Government of China from | 


taking over its administration, at least as long as that 
Government is predominantly Communist. Yet it is 
widely recognized that the present situation is econom- 
ically impractical, politically absurd, straetgically dan- 
gerous, and probably illegal in terms of international 
law. 


Suggested “Solutions” 


Under the conditions imposed by the U. S. strategic 
planners, the problem of Formosa’s future is unsolvable. 
It has been suggested that the Formesan people—thir- 
teen years too late—might be allowed to vote, either 
for independence under U. N. guardianship, or for in- 
dependence under Chiang Kai-shek’s regime. Both of 
these alternatives assume that the U.S. will provide 
military “protection” for the “independent nation”. Such 
a solution merely attempts to transfer to the U. 
responsibility for a basically unstable situation. Peking 
is not likely to accept as legal any U. N. decision made 
while it is excluded from the U. N. Far from relaxing 


tensions in the Far East, this solution would, almost | 


certainly, intensify them as a similar solution intensified 
the “problem” of Korea, where the U. N. assumed re- 
sponsibility for the southern half of a partitioned coun- 
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try, with the U. S. as the “protecting” power. How this 
worked out for the Korean people is seldom discussed. 
The fact is, however, that today millions of Koreans, 
under U. S. “protection” exist at a literal subsistence 
level while, as a recent press item explained, “opposing 
armies face each other across the uneasy truce line in 
readiness to resume combat.” To detach Formosa from 
China, while U. S. military bases dominate the China 
coast, would be merely another attempt to stabilize by 
military force a situation which is basically unstable. 


Regional Cooperation 


The “problem” of Formosa—like the “problems” of 
Japan, Okinawa, Korea and South East Asia—cannot 
be separated from the “problem” of China. From the 
point of view of the people of these territories, the chief 
problems are economic, and they cannot be solved as 
long as the creation of military bases and forces takes 
precedence over economic development; or as long as 
China is isolated from her neighbors. The problems are 
regional, and their solution demands the cooperation of 
the peoples of the region, working together to use their 
resources and labor to create better lives for themselves, 
and without the burden of military establishments— 
either foreign or native. 

The idea that China can be isolated from her own 
geographic region is as immoral as it is impractical. 
Whatever deficiencies there are in the way the Chinese 
Communists are running China, it is still a fact that 
they are trying to solve desperately serious age-old prob- 
lems. Instead of offering cooperation to solve these 
problems, the military-strategic planners think only of 
the possibility that a unified, economically prosperous 
“Communist” China might be a threat to the U. S. stra- 
tegic position in the Far East and Southeast Asia. Thus 
the military planners are determined to “protect” their 
own strategic positions, even at the expense of the peopie 
of the region. 

And this, in essence, is the fatal weakness of military- 
strategic policy planning. It is a fact that those who rely 
on military power as the major element in their policy- 
making do not try to relax international tensions; they 
do not try to solve international problems. Instead, they 
try to impose stability, even on situations which are 
artificial, unjust and unworkable from the point of 
view of the people who live in the strategic regions. 

The U. S. Government’s strategic plen for the Far 
East can only bring disaster to the people of the region. 
With armed forces massed along an “armistice line” in 
Korea; with the Chinese Nationalists holding islands that 
block a major Chinese port, the threat of war is constant. 
Should the U. S. blunder into war with China, the coun- 
tries where the U. S. has military bases would become 
military targets. The 92 million Japanese, having suf- 
fered under U. S. bombs for the aggressive policies of 
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their own military planners, are again being placed in 
jeopardy by the policies of American military planners. 
The island of Okinawa was literally torn to pieces by 
U. S. bombs during World War II. Today this island is 
a nuclear bastion. Mighty U. S. installations are so 
deeply dug in that our press reports that American gen- 
erals claim that their weapons are “atom-proof”. But 
the people of the island are not atom-proof. 

Meanwhile, the unsolved problems of the region are 
becoming increasingly serious. Billions of dollars which 
might have been applied to creative projects have been 
wasted on bases, airstrips, and nuclear missiles. Des- 
perately needed land has been used for military pur- 
poses. Unquestionably, our military planners are creating 
the conditions to produce the very results—disease, un- 
rest, revolution, and totalitarian governments,—which 
ostensibly they are trying to prevent. 

While claiming to desire freedom and democracy in 
Asia, the U. S. strategic planners make it impossible for 
either to develop. 
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AT SHILOH 


Here in a silent noon 
is fertile soil 
returned to forest, whose 
furled and drying leaves 
whisper of living and dying 
in the gleam of a fragile sun 
Whisper still of one April day 
in one too early spring 
which is held still in these groves 
like an imprisoned heart 
whose blood is living dust 
For the trees at Shiloh 
are so young and straight 
you know they have grown 
from the hearts of young men 
And between their ranks 
the autumn haze seems deeper 
rich with substance of spirits 
whom a sudden call might raise 
with all the noise of battle 
which died with them 
and is now buried under silences 
as their bones are under sod 


Out on the shaded cemetery slopes 
acres of pale stones 

give short measure 
for leagues of mossy dreams 

(do the squirrels sometimes cache 
a button in with the nuts?) 

Down under the bluff the wide river 
smooths and sparkles, serene 


Yet all of that day 
is still here present 
pressed beneath the hush 
Beneath great granite weights 
inscribed with names of states 
to mark advances and defeats 
illusory then, now frayed to myth 


There in the woods among 
pale aster stars and bitter sumac 
and all those legions of young oaks 
the cannon look only just abandoned 
Names and numbers shine 
meaningless as foreign tongues 
on clustered markers under the leaves 
For names are nothing here 
in all this stillness 
A name is too small a thing 
to identify a dying man 
a day of battle never done 


Strange too that underneath 

this epic severance 
depth on depth, forever closed 

are laid the Indian generations 
like Abel under Cain 

And still we harvest only hate 
from such rich soil 

First we murdered host and hostage 
then our ancestors 

and in that spring our brothers 
Now we kill our sons 

and are not done 





till the infant’s dead in the womb 
and love stillborn, O Shiloh, 
in the dusty heart 


OUR FRIEND, PAPANAHOAL 


In the middle Seventeen Seventies 







Jeanne 8. Bagby 





two manuscripts were written. Noah Pattison, 


happening to meet Chief Papanahoal 
going from Philadelphia back 

to the Indian village of Wekelusing 
near Bethlehem, rode along with him. 
So much “satisfaction” did he have 


from certain conversation with this Chief 


that he decided to write it down. 


He wrote that Papanahoal was “quiet and easy,” 


yet had a becoming “Solidity and Gravity.” 


“Being ask’d what he thought of War,” 


the Indian answered, “It has been told to my Heart, 


that Man was not made for that End” 
and so “I have ceased from War.” 
Asked about talk about religion, 
Papanahoal mentioned that believers 


in one faith contended with those of another: 


“These things should not be,” he said, 
“but whilst one is speaking, 

the other should hold down his head 
till the first has done, and then speak 
without being in a Heat or angry.” 
He said that he thought he himself 


could have “the flesh whipped off me with horse whips” 


and “endure it without being angry” 
after he had been shown God’s goodness. 


The second manuscript preserved 

is a letter the Agent to Shamokin 

to the Indian Trade there wrote 
October 16, 1760: 

“The old Man,” so Papanahoal 

is called by this agent in his letter, 
“thoght it was unlawful to warr” and 
“when they argued very strongly 
for a defensive war,” saying 

“if a man was to come and kill... 
when it was in their power to prevent it, 


they should be accountable for their own deaths,” 


the chieftain said to these casuists, 
“the White People had a book 


which God had order’d to be wrote for them 


wherein they were inform’d that God 


had made the world and that he had sent 


his Son Jesus Christ into the world” 


to “shew” them how they should live, 


“to which they answered that it was true: 


well then said he why did not 

Jesus Christ fight when the People 
took him to kill him. To this 

I do not understand they made him,” 


the Agent wrote, “any satisfactory answer. 


Then he (that is, Papanahoal) 

told them he believ’d the White People 
were wery Wicked as they had 

so great an Advantage of that Book 
and lived so contrary to it.” 

Some words of an Indian 

who lived near Bethlehem. 
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REVIEWS ... 


The Medical Care We Get 


A substantial majority of the American people have 
some kind of health insurance, and most of us wish the 
insurance were better than it is. What we want is full 
protection against all medical and hospital costs. What 
most of us get is something else. If the reader has been 
hospitalized for surgery in recent years, he has almost 
certainly found out that his Blue Shield policy did not 
cover the surgeon”s fees—even though committees of 
surgeons set the allowable fees. This is the way the 
American Medical Association wants it. The A. M. A. 
believes that any system of medicine that offers complete 
coverage and relieves the recipient of the necessity oi 
paying a fee in addition to insurance premiums will 
lower his sense of responsibility for his own health. 

Although most policies of the Blue Cross type pay at 
least 90 per cent of the hospital bill, more than half our 
medical expenses are for care outside hospitals, and 
Blue Cross pays little or none of such non-hospital med- 
ical costs. An insured family can run up hundreds of 
dollars each year in medical bills (not to speak of dental 
bills) without getting a dime of coverage from health 
insurance. Because Blue Cross and similar policies fail 
to provide benefits for preventive, diagnostic and early 
medical treatment in home and office, these policies 
eventually result in excessive claim rates for hospital 
and surgical service. 

Richard Carter’s study of medical economics in the 
United States* is a devastating account of the A. M. A. 
policies which have operated to deny to the people of 
this country adequate medical care at reasonable costs. 

“Fee-splitting, unnecessary surgery, ghost surgery, 
needless use of hospital beds, and the imposition of ex- 
tortionate charges on patients [are] modern products of 
an ancient fee system that is inadequate to satisfy either 
public or professional needs in an era of medical special- 
ization,” concludes the author. Each of his charges is 
well documented. 

Contrary to A. M. A. assertions, the United States is 
not the healthiest great nation on earth. Many countries 
have a lower death rate among babies, a lower gencral 
death rate. There are not enough physicians in the 
United States; the shortage is preserved by A. M. A. 
policies, and every day American lives are ruined or 
lost because of this shortage. 

Medical insurance today fails to do what the average 
purchaser hopes it will do; it fails to permit accurate 
budgeting against unexpected medical expenses. Of more 
than ten billion dollars spent annually for private med- 
ical care costs, only about one dollar in four is paid 
through insurance benefits. 

Surveys have shown, Carter states, that people covered 
by health insurance undergo almost twice as many opera- 
tions as people not covered; it is impossible to believe 
that all the additional surgical service rendered to 
holders of insurance is medically necessary or even justi- 
fiable. Another survey showed that a third of the hyster- 
*The Doctor Business. Richard Carter; 283 pp. Index and ap- 
pendices. $4.00. New York, Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1958. 
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ectomies performed on 6,248 women seemed unwar- 
ranted, Still another showed that over 28 per cent of all 
hospital admissions contain some element of faulty use. 
A study by California Physicians’ Service revealed that 
at least two hundred doctors were stealing more than 
a million dollars a year by collecting insurance benefiis 
for services never performed. A study by the Los Angeles 
Better Business Bureau showed that seventy per cent 
of the county’s physicians were accepting financial re- 
bates from drugstores, medical supply houses, opticians 
and laboratories. 

Two forms of medical service held by Carter to be 
free of the corruption found in most medical plans today 
are group practice by organized teams of physicians 
representing the various medical skills, and group pur- 
chases of medical service by large numbers of consumers, 
whose aggregate prepayments of money provide the 
medical team with financing sufficient to sustain high 
standards of performance and an acceptable standard of 
living. A dozen of the better group health plans are 
described in this book. 

The author is careful to differentiate between organ- 
ized medicine and its largely voiceless rank and file. 
Thousands of physicians whose views are not represented 
by organized medicine are anxious for change and are 
helping consumer groups to bring it about. 

The Doctor Business is strong medicine. More than 
one observer believes that the current staff shake-up at 
A. M. A. is related, at least in part, to the appearance of 
this hard-hitting book. It merits a reading by everyone 
interested in the quality and quantity of health care 
available in the United States. CHARLES CHADWICK 


He Who Must Die 


He Who Must Die, a French film now being shown at 
the Beekman Theater in New York City is a film of un- 
usual interest—one of those exceptional movies which 
will be shown again and again in years to come. It is 
as politically explosive as it is photographically excellent. 

The action takes place in a small village on the island 
of Crete, at a time following the first World War, when 
Crete was still occupied by Turkey. The village, pros- 
perous enough but living in uneasy peace under the 
military rule of the Turks, is preparing for its Passion 
Play, which is performed once every seven years. A 
young shepherd, afflicted with stuttering, has been chosen 
to play the role of Jesus, with other local citizens—in- 
cluding the postman, the innkeeper, and the son of the 
town’s wealthiest patriarch—having been given roles as 
disciples. The Passion Play is not simply a pageant, but 
a mystical experience for the village, and the priest has 
instructed the players to prepare themselves spiritually 
for their roles. 

A band of refugees arrive—driven from their homes 
elsewhere on the island for having helped in an insur- 
rection against the Turks. The village, touched by their 
misery, is preparing to help them when the priest and 
the town council, anticipating the financial drain of 
housing the refugees, and worried over the reaction of 
the Turks if they should shelter those who had taken 
part in an insurrection, order the refugees on their way. 
When one of them dies, the priest uses this as an excuse 
to shout “cholera” and drive the weary group out of the 
town. Exhausted and starving, they camp on a neighbor- 
ing mountainside. 
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The plight of the refugees begins to tear at the town’s 
conscience. The young man who has been assigned the 
tole of the disciple John remarks that by night the camp 
fires on the mountain seem like “candles lighted for our 
souls”. The shepherd visits the refugees, and finds they 
do not have cholera at all, but are dying of starvation. 
He returns to the town to report this to the priest, as- 
suming that he, as a man of God, will now be moved 
to feed the hungry and house the homeless. Instead the 
priest orders the shepherd to silence, warning that the 
real cholera is the “disaster and anarchy” which may 
come from sheltering those who took up arms against 
the Turks. 

At this point the movie becomes a powerful allegory 
of the life and death of Christ as the shepherd, and those 
who had been assigned to play the roles of disciples cast 
their lot entirely with the starving band on the mountain- 
side, rejecting the authority of the priest and the town 
council, As Christ and his disciples, no longer merely 
players in a mystic drama, find themselves acting out 
their roles in real life, we become aware that Jules Das- 
sin, co-author of the script and director of the movie, 
is giving us his interpretation of the gospel. Before the 
‘film ends we have been given a Christ who literally 
storms the barricades on behalf of the hungry and the 
dispossessed. It is an angry Christ and a violent one. 
The film is more than an allegory tied to the Gospel 
record: in the struggle between the starving refugees and 
the prosperous village there is also a clear allegory of 
the contrast between the condition of the oppressed 
everywhere in our world today and our own smug wealth. 
He Who Must Die gives vigorous new life to the “social 
gospel” and brings to mind the old priest in Bread and 
Wine who wonders to himself if, in contemporary so- 
ciety, Christ may not be incarnated in the social revolu- 
tionist rather than in the church. 

Dassin’s personal point of view I take to be Marxian, 
and the imposition of his philosophy weakens the film in 
two respects. First, he makes Jesus little more than an 
instrument through which events are put in motion—a 
man who is determined by the situation around hin. 
While in large measure this is true of all of us and 
doubtless was also true of Jesus, it ignores the really 
revolutionary implication of the gospel: that individual 
men and women can act in a new way even within the 
old context—that the spirit of man is, of itself, an in- 
dependent force that can help shape events and is not 
entirely shaped by them. While the church has “tamed” 
this concept by telling us that Jesus came “to save in- 
dividuals, not society”, it remains a revolutionary idea 
which I regret that Dassin largely ignored. 

The other weakness is Dassin’s superficial approach to 
conflict and the social struggle. He has one of the ref- 
ugees quote Jesus’ words about coming to bring “not 
peace but a sword” and then proceeds to interpret them 
literally. In reality there is no violence, implicit or ex- 
plicit, in the gospel, and Jesus was simply trying to 
make it clear that the gospel would trouble the world 
and disturb the established order. But his crucifixion 
was a revolutionary act in human history precisely be- 
cause he showed us that the way to transform the social 
order is to suffer for the oppressed. Rather than con- 
tinuing the old pattern of violence against injustice he 
established a new pattern. Calvary is not, as the church 
insists, a “once-in-history” event, in which Christ died 
lo save our personal souls. On the contrary, for the 
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Christian, Calvary is the pattern for conducting the un.} 
ending struggle—being a Christian means being willing 
to endure suffering for the oppressed, rather than to 
attempt to inflict suffering on the oppressors. This is a 
revolutionary break with the old pattern of violence, 
hatred, and fear. 

However, if Dassin has, unwittingly, given us a less 
revolutionary Christ than he intended, it is extremely | 
important that he has given us a Christ who was engaged 
in the social struggle and whe was determined to apply 
the gospel to the society of here and now. If we regret 
that Dassin did not go far enough or deeply enough, we 
rejoice that he went as far and as deeply as he did. For 
in his anger with the church (and also, obviously, with 
the established order of the West) he chooses to speak | 
against the church through the person of Christ. In 
doing so he emphasizes that the church is not an ex. | 
tension of the teachings of Christ, but rather a betrayal | 
of those teachings. 

Bosley Crowther gave the film a feature review in 4 | 
recent Sunday Times under the heading “He Who Must | 
Die—A Great French Film That Must Live”. He went 
on to write “. .. one of the most powerful films of recent | 
years ... the best foreign-language film of 1958.” We 
agree with Mr. Crowther and would like to add that 
when the movie ended there was not even a sprinkling 
of that applause which often marks the end of a good 
film—only stunned silence and the embarrassed shuffling | 
of sophisticated New Yorkers trying to get out their | 
handkerchiefs without being noticed. 

Davin McREYNOLDs 
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a thought for moon number one 


Space? | remember citizens who’d too much of it 
Between their eyes 
Or too little between the thoughts 
Or, too few spaces among their spoken lines } 
But too much 
Between themselves and their neighbors 
And nothing noteworthy with which to fill it. 
But Space! 
They assured that we needed more, and urgently 
And that the first persons to get off the planet 
Would rule the World | 
And to begin it all, they’d catapult 
The lower animals higher 
Than our tallest men 


In order to get up to where they could look down 


And thus 


YOST ERIE 


Discover 
Where they had been 
Curlis Zahit 
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LETTERS... 


Dear Editors: 

I want to commend Paul Mattick on his Middle East 
article in your January issue. His section dealing with Israel 
is the most accurate and comprehensive that I have thus tar 
seen in print. | was a member of the Quaker-U. N. team 
which administered Arab relief at Gaza, and so 1 became 
intimately acquainted with many Arabs and later with a 
number of Israeli as well. What I learned from both sides 
largely confirms what Mr. Mattick says. 

I would like to mention however one item which has been 
largely overlooked both in articles on the subject and partic- 
ularly among the people responsible for dealing with the 
Arabs. 

It is not accurate to say that the U. N. is or was con- 
trolled by the United States. This is a popular Soviet formu- 
lation which is unthinkingly repeated by many liberals, and 
which is seriously detrimental to the U. N. When the plan 
fur partitioning Palestine came betore the U. N., the United 
States was unable to muster a majority in support of it. It 
is almost universally forgotten that the Soviet bloc threw its 
weight behind the United States in order to assemble the 
necessary majority to carry the plan in the U. N. 

The principal motive of the United States in doing this 
was a misguided idealism resulting from intense Zionist 
propaganda and lobbying. The Soviet Union on the other 
hand had a long and consistent record of anti-Zionism, and 
its support of Palestine partition can only be attributed to 
the knowledge that such a move would create continuing 
disruption in the Middle East and play directly into the 
hands of Soviet diplomacy. Again, when the fighting broke 
out, it was from Soviet sources that the Israeli received their 
principal shipments of arms. However, as soon as Israel was 
firmly established, the Soviet Union shifted over to the Arab 
side and even went so far as to launch a wave of anti-Sen:- 
itism in its own territory. Communist spokesmen have been 
among the loudest and most stubborn opponents of any prac- 
tical plan which the U. N. has thus far put forward for the 
settlement of the refugee problem. 

It is extremely doubtful that any peaceful settlement of 
the Middle Eastern impasse can be achieved until some 
constructive working agreement has been arrived at by Russia 
and the West. Ernest Morgan 


Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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South Africa Defense Fund 
4 West 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Dear Editors: 

Roy Finch’s editorial in the January Liseration on the 
importance of American recognition of moral issues in other 
countries in the world as well as in Communist ones was very 
well put. But Liseration has carried no comment so far as | 
know* on one of the most internationally important trials 
going on today, in the one country in the world where racial 
injustice is still most oppressively and officially flagrant. 

The South African Treason Trial has just entered a new 
phase. This January, 30 of the 91 charged with treason for 
opposing apartheid again went on trial; the other 61 are 





*(Hd. note: 'Vhe lead article in our September 1958 issue, 
“Freedom in Their Lifetime,” by Violaine Junod, dealt with 
the trial and the events leading up to it.) 
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scheduled for April. These are new indictments, made since 
the first trial last fall when the prosecution saw that acquittal 
was inevitable and dropped its charges. Thus for more than , 
two years these 91 people have been kept from earning a reg- 
ular living for themselves and their families, while costs for 
their defense even at minimal fees have been staggering. 
mainly due to the mass of complicated charges and docu- 
ments brought in by the prosecution. With the new trials. 
Bishop Reeves, Alan Paton, and others in South Africa whe 
set up a Defense Fund to raise money for the defendants’ 
legal costs and families, have informed us that another 
$150,000 is immediately needed for the next few months. The 
South Africa Defense Fund, which was set up here in the 
U. S. by the American Committee on Africa, hopes to raise 
$50,000 of the present sum needed. We can’t do it without 
the generous and immediate help of people such as those 
who read LiperaTIon. 

The government’s basic contention is that anyone who 
opposes apartheid is guilty of “high treason” because he must 
know that the achievement of equal rights for South Africans 
in his lifetime would “necessarily involve violence against the 
State.” Thus a State which officially enforces segregation, 
and virtually prevents its 80% non-white population from any 
possibility of change through the ballot, charges leaders of an 
overwhelmingly popular, specifically (and perhaps quite sur- 
prisingly) non-violent movement for equal rights with an 
“implication” of violent overthrow of the State! If such 
charges are sustained, any criticism of any existing govern- 
ment’s policies can be similarly interpreted as treason, and 
history in this respect is set back several thousand years just 
as certainly as by more obvious barbarisms of concentration 
camps and warfare itself. 

Support of the Defense Fund is neither a denial of our own 
problems here, nor even an endorsement of all the accused 
personally: it is a way of ensuring the best possible legal 
defense for 91 human beings on trial for their lives because 
of humanitarian beliefs, and at least minimal human aid te 
their families. Ann Morisset! 


C) 
Anderson, Calif. 
Dear Editors: 

Please extend my subscription to LiperaTion and use the 
balance as a contribution. 

I am not a pacifist but feel that the activities of your group 
are doing much to make people aware of the dangers of 
nuclear warfare. I agree that those big bombs, rockets, etc., 
give no protection to any one. Everett W. Whealdon 


O 
Saint Charles Seminary 
Carthagena, Ohio 
Dear EKditors: 
Thank you for the sample copy of Liperation that you 
sent me. I did find your magazine interesting and of value. 
Lest you continue to waste time and postage in trying to 
induce me to subseribe to Lirperation, let me tell you that 
I do not want to subseribe. And this, in spite of the fact 
that many of the things in your magazine are very good. But 
some of the articles are overtly atheistic and some are coun- 
trary to certain natural and supernatural truths. Everyone 
is influenced to some extent by what he reads and therefore | 
will not risk the danger of imbibing false principles contrary 
to what I hold as certain truth. 
I ean only say I hope your magazine keeps up what good 
work it is doing. If only it would stop propagating its good 
ideas on false principles. Joe Grilliot 
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WE URGE ALL AMERICANS WHO BELIEVE IN DEMOCRACY 





TO SIGN THIS PETITION WHICH WE HAVE SIGNED 


Martin Luther King, Jr. 


Father John LaFarge, S. J. 
George Meany 

Don Murray 
Clarence Pickett 
Rabbi Joachim Prinz 
A, Philip Randolph 


Walter Reuther 
Jackie Robinson 
Norman Thomas 
Roy Wilkins 


Charles S. Zimmerman 








Whereas equal rights for all is the central moral issue Whereas the effortto maintain segregated schools threat. 
of our times; ens the destruction of our free public school 
, system and embarrasses our professions of 
Whereas on May 17, 1954 the United States Supreme democracy around the world; 
Court declared segregated schools to be un- ; a : 
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